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especially about finance. The estimated cost was alarmingly
high, and though the Admiral, Howard, and Essex both did
their best to make it seem less, and indeed., with bright promises
of plunder, turned it into a profit, the Queen was uneasy.

There was another England than that of Essex and his like,
an England upon which Elizabeth ever kept her eyes and for
which the year 1596 was to prove the third successive year of
bad harvests and terrible misery - not a time to increase the
financial and human burden of war beyond what was absolutely
necessary. Rain had declared itself as a new and more fearful
enemy than the Spaniard.6 One year', declared a preacher,' there
hath been hunger, the second there was a dearth, and a third
there was great cleanness of teeth.'

The ox bath therefore stretched his yoke in vain.,
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn
Hath rotted ere hisjouth attained a beard.

Food prices were rising and reached famine heights; and though
the Government strained itself in paternal efforts to see that the
poor were fed, people died in the streets from want. Riot and
turbulence showed their head, and, mixed with cries that 'they
must not starve, they will not starve/ were more enduring and
significant murmurs against the drain of men for foreign wars.
The Queen's popularity was still a charm of strange potency,
but she could not afford to abuse it.

Against this background, Howard and Essex went forward
with the preparations for their famous exploit against Cadiz,
Elizabeth having grudgingly acquiesced in the policy of defence
by offence. Essex's name brought hundreds of gentlemen ad-
venturers, eager for fighting and still more for plunder, 'green-
headed youths, covered with feathers, and gold and silver lace *,

All the unsettled humours of the land,
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries,
With todies* faces and fierce dragons9 spkens,
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs.